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Downs. They could see scores of searchlights feeling through the
sky with their long white fingers of light for hostile planes. They could
see our coastal batteries opening fire, and the anti-aircraft batteries,
concealed behind woods, sending up shells which left white puff-balls
in the sky. I had dined there one evening and listened to some music of
Chopin and Schubert played by a talented lady. Here was civilisation
in a world delivered over to hellish things. "Let's go outside. Some-
thing funny is happening", said a commander in the Navy who was the
pianist's husband, home on leave after his ship had been torpedoed.
We went outside. It was fairly late, and a velvety darkness had crept
across the sky, pierced by many stars. But this darkness had suddenly
been changed to a vivid greenish light coming up along the line of the
Downs and spreading across the whole countryside in which we stood.
It turned the grass to a bright sinister-looking green. Our faces and
hands were green. Away there on the coast we could see some flares
rising and falling.
"This is like the end of the world!" said the naval commander in a
low voice. "It's frightening. I've never seen anything like this before."
I never saw that phenomenon again, and to this day I do not know
what it was.
Every night in Shamley Green we heard the German bombers on
their way to London, flying low, it seemed, flying so low that one could
see these black bats of 4eath skimming the tops of the trees and flying
over our chimney-pots. The searchlights were in action, criss-crossing
the sky, feeling for one of those black-winged things and catching it
sometimes in their white beams. The guns at Dorking, and Reigate,
and Newlands Corner, and Brooklands, would open fire, turning back
some, perhaps, but letting others through the outer defences of London.
Presently we could see the sky redden and pulsate, as flames licked
below a pall of smoke. London was on fire again. To-morrow I should
drive through new ruins. To-night the Londoners would be crowding
into the tube shelters or sitting below the stairs in little rows of houses,
which would go down like packs of cards if bombs crashed among
them. There would be more piles of charred timber and masonry, more
litter of glass in the street, and in the dawn people staring at the wreck-
age of their homes. Men would be working feverishly to dig out dead
and living bodies from the rubbish heaps. London was "taking* it"
again.